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On  the  Senate  Substitute  for  the  Coin  Redemption  Fund  Bill. 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  EVANS, 

^ OF  KENTUCKY, 

In  the  House  of  Representatives, 

Saturday,  February  8,  1896. 

The  House  being  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  resumed  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  (H.  R.  21)04)  to  maintain  and  protect  the  coin  redemption  fund,  and 
to  authorize  the  issue  of  certificates  of  indebtedness  to  meet  temporary  de- 
ficiencies  of  revenue. 

Mr.  EVANS  said: 

Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  by  no  means  my  purpose  upon  this  oc- 
casion to  discuss  the  currency  generally,  because,  if  for  no  other 
reason,  the  question  before  us  does  not  call  for  it. 

The  only  matter  to  be  determined  is,  Shall  the  House  concur  in 
the  Senate’s  action  in  substituting  for  our  bill  for  mainlining 
and  protecting  the  coin  redemption  fund  a measure  having  ob- 
jects which  do  not  even  in  the  remotest  degree  bear  upon  it? 
Analyzing  the  Senate’s  substitute,  we  find  that  it  relates  to  four 
distinct  subjects,  not  one  of  which  is  germane  to  the  House  bill. 
They  are:  First,  the  free  coinage  of  silver  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  1; 
second,  the  coinage  of  the  silver  seigniorage  now  in  the  Treasury; 
^ third,  the  calling  in  of  all  greenbacks  and  Treasury  notes  of 

denominations  of  less  than  $10.  and  the  reissue  of  the  same  in 
bills  of  that  denomination,  and  fourth,  requiring  the  redemption 
of  our  paper  currency  in  gold  or  silver  coin  at  the  exclusive 
option  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  This  last  is  doubtless 
under  the  hope  that  we  shall  at  some  more  or  less  remote  date 
have  a free-silver  Secretary. 

I shall  only  discuss  the  first  of  the  measures  proposed  by  the 
Senate  substitute,  and  that  with  brevity.  The  consideration  of 
the  free-silver  clause  of  the  proposed  substitute  does  not,  as  I 
have  indicated,  legitimately  involve  any  discussion  of  the  general 
subject  of  currency,  but  only  that  of  the  coinage,  which,  though 
a wide  and  most  important  one,  falls  far  short  of  the  limits  of  the 
other.  As  far  back  as  there  was  money  silver  and  gold  were  the 
metals  mainly  used  to  make  it,  and  while  other  metals,  from  time 
to  time,  were  also  used,  yet  in  that  process  of  evolution  by  which 
the  best  was  found  gold  and  silver  alone  have  survived,  and  if 
'F  the  process  of  selection  is  to  be  continued  on  the  same  lines,  the 

friends  of  silver  may,  by  their  extravagant  unwisdom  in  insisting 
upon  the  16  to  1 ratio,  force  the  survival  of  gold  as  the  fittest,  and 
• by  the  elimination  of  the  least  fit  put  us  on  a basis  of  that  gold 
monometallism  they  so  much  dread.  Unless  this  is  done,  it  seems 
to  me,  from  the  standpoint  from  which  I view  the  question,  that 
both  metals  may  continue  to  be  used  if  there  can  be  an  adjustment 
of  all  controversies  as  to  their  respective  values  upon  such  a basis 
and  in  such  a way  as  to  secure  and  maintain,  at  least  approxi- 
mately, the  parity  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  quantity  of  metal 
* to  be  put  into  a dollar  made  of  each.  If  this  is  done  the  two  old 
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and  tradil  ional  money  metals  will  continue  their  companionship, 
but  in  no  other  way  can  this  result  be  reached.  It  may  not  be 
reached  e /en  in  that  way,  but  it  will  never  be  attained  by  free 
coinage  ai  the  ratio  of  16  to  1. 

Mr.  Chi  irman,  I am  in  favor  of  rejecting  the  substitute  and  of 
insisting  i pon  our  own  bill,  for  several  reasons,  which  I shall  take 
the  libert  r of  presenting  to  the  consideration  of  the  committee 
The  chief  of  these  is,  that  we  should  resist  with  all  our  power  the 
creation  C'f  fiat  money  to  any  extent  whatever.  No  candid  and 
intelligen : man  will  contend  that  the  two  metals  have  now  a rel- 
ative valu  3 of  only  16  to  1 . Their  real  relative  value  is  unquestion- 
ably near<  rto32to  1.  Now,  to  put  into  one  coined  dollar  100  cents  of 
value  in  ^ old  and  into  another  coined  dollar  only  50  cents  of  value 
in  silver,  and  call  them  the  same  thing,  is  to  create  in  the  latter 
50  cents  oP  mere  fiat  money:  that  is,  money  which  is  such  by  mere 
fiat  or  coi  amand  of  the  Government  alone,  and  not  money  which, 
to  that  e::tent,  has  any  intrinsic  value  whatever.  In  my  judg- 
ment this  is  utterly  irrational  and  unphilosophic,  not  to  say  fan- 
tastic anc  absurd,  and  will  ultimately  be  so  regarded  by  those  not 
blinded  b y too  direct  an  interest  in  silver  mines  or  silver  miners. 

It  will  lot  do  to  say  that  greenbacks  are  fiat  money,  for  as  long 
as  they  ai  e redeemed  and  redeemable  in  gold  there  is  nothing  like 
fiat  mont  y about  them  except  their  legal-tender  quality,  which, 
however,  becomes  immaterial  from  that  standpoint  as  soon  as 
they  are  redeemable  on  demand  in  gold.  W hen  we  speak  of 
money  ar  d not  of  its  mere  paper  symbol  or  representative  we 
mean  a c uantity  of  the  precious  metals  the  weight  and  fineness 
and  const  quent  intrinsic  value  of  which  is  ascertained  by  a mark 
thereon  1 iwfully  made  by  the  almost  ineffaceable  stamp  of  the 
Governra  ent  mint,  and  we  do  not  mean  that  unintelligible  and 
elusive  phantom  called  “primary  money”  or  “naoneyof  ultimate 
redempti' m ” by  those  who  employ  terms  which,  like  many  of  those 
of  the  ole  alchemists,  nobody  so  little  understands  as  those  who 
use  them  most  glibly.  Any  coin  is  a fraud  to  the  extent  that  the 
Governm  ent  stamp  upon  it  misrepresents  its  intrinsic  commercial 
value,  au(  lour  Government,  of  all  others,  with  its  magnificent  finan- 
cial recoi  d,  ought  not  to  be  guilty  of  putting  such  a fraud  upon 
her  peope.  We  demand  honest  dollars,  every  one  of  which  has 
an  intrin  lic  value  equal  with  the  other:  one  we  can  tie  to  at  home 
and  abro:  id;  one  that  the  laboring  man  can  rely  upon  without  fear 
that  its  fj  uctuations  in  value  can  caiise  him  a loss  before  he  can 
hasten  a time  to  spend  it  in  order  to  prevent  that  loss,  and  all 
equally  \ aluable  intrinsically,  thus  excluding  fiat  money  of  every 
sort.  W 3 can  not  afford  to  have  two  coins  called  a dollar,  each  a 
legal-teni  ler  in  paying  debts,  while  one  is  worth  50  cents  and  the 
other  a h iindred.  Such  a folly  would  amaze  the  thoughtful  man 
of  the  pr  jsent  and  would  most  certainly  astonish  our  posterity. 

The  re;  ult  of  such  a state  of  things  would  be  the  exclusion  of 
the  more  valuable  dollar  from  circulation,  because,  of  course,  a 
sensible  i aan  would  not  use  100  cents  of  value  when  50  cents  of 
value  wo  aid  serve  him  as  well,  and  we  should  soon  be  upon  a sil- 
ver bash,  and  have  in  consequence  a second-rate  commercial 
standing  before  the  world  along  with  Mexico  and  other  free-silver 
countries , instead  of  having  the  magnificent  position  we  have  had 
and  to  w lich  we  are  so  fairly  entitled.  Instead  of  standing  in  the 
front  ran  k and  at  par  with  the  proudest  countries  of  the  world, 
we  should  I sink  to  a 50  per  cent  below  par  position  as  soon  as  we 
reached  t ae  silver  basis,  and  our  dollar,  inflated  at  home,  would  be 
dishonoiH  d abroad. 
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I do  not  deny  that  I have  a sympathy  ^vith  our  friends  of  the 
silver  sections  of  the  country,  whose  expectations  may  have  been 
disappointed,  and  who  have  thought  that  we  should  continue  to 
buy  enormous  quantities  of  silver  the  Government  had  no  use 
for  in  order  to  give  their  principal  industry  a market  for  its 
product.  This  was  a hope  fostered  by  the  act  of  1878  and  the 
Sherman  Act,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  alternative  was 
thereby  presented,  either  that  the  small  silver  sections  must  give 
up  this  unwisely  and  injuriously  bestowed  advantage  or  elset^hat 
the  vast  majority  of  our  people  and  the  great  preponderance  of 
other  sections  of  the  country  must  suffer  injury  the  extent  of 
which  would  be  so  enormous  as  to  be  incalculable. 

Before  proceeding  further  I will  pause  long  enough  to  pay  a 
deserved  tribute  to  the  Sherman  bill.  It  demonstrated  to  the 
country  by  its  operations  that  the  more  favor  was  shown  silver 
the  less  valuable  that  metal  became.  The  longer  the  act  was 
in  force  the  lower  silver  descended  in  price  and  the  more  there 
was  of  commercial  and  financial  disturbance.  This  is  a lesson 
that  should  not  be  lost  nor  forgotten  by  the  thoughtful  legislator. 
But  it  is  made  matter  of  observation  in  this  debate  that  the  Gov- 
ernment should  not  only  permit  the  free  coinage  of  silver  at  the 
ratio  of  16  to  1,  but  should  maintain  the  parity  of  the  two  coiiis. 

*Mr.  Chairman,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  may  go  to 
the  absurdity  of  declaring  that  50  cents  in  silver  shall  be  equal  to 
100  cents  in  gold,  and  of  announcing  that  it  will  maintain  that 
declaration  against  all  comers,  and  with  its  immense  resources 
and  powers  it  may  for  a time  make  the  declaration  good  by  ex- 
changing a gold  dollar  for  a silver  one  every  time  it  is  desired;  but 
even  its  resources  are  limited,  and  if  free  and  unlimited  silver 
coinage  should  go  on  for  any  length  of  time,  or  if  the  Sherman  Act, 
which  was  far  short  of  free  coinage,  had  continued  in  operation, 
even  our  great  Republic  would  have  had  to  acknowledge  that  it 
was  unequal  to  the  task  of  losing  50  per  cent  of  every  silver  dollar 
it  was  called  upon  to  make  equal  to  a gold  one.  There  are  some 
things  which  are  impossible,  and  this  would  be  one  of  them. 

The  people  of  this  country  were  willing  and  are  willing  “to  do 
something  for  silver,”  as  the  phrase  is,  but  they  are  not  willing 
.to  do  that  much,  nor  to  “be  done”  that  much. 

W e can  possibly  digest  the  number  of  that  sort  of  silver  dollars 
already  upon  the  financial  stomach,  but  that  the  limit  has  been 
reached  was  demonstrated  by  the  panic  of  1893-'94. 

It  comes  at  last,  Mr,  Chairman,  to  a question  of  wise  expediency. 
Is  it  wise  or  expedient  to  coin  both  gold  and  silver,  or  onlj*  one  of 
them?  If  we  make  the  dollars  equal  in  intrinsic  value,  use  both 
metals,  but  if  one  is  only  half  as  valuable  as  the  other,  then  to 
coin  both  upon  equal  terms  would  be  an  act  of  immeasurable  folly 
which,  while  it  might  enrich  a few  silver  miners  or  benefit  polit- 
ically or  otherwise  those  who  depend  upon  them,  would  come  as 
near  to  ruining  the  rest  of  us  as  any  one  thing  could. 

There  is  nothing  sacred  and  there  should  be  nothing  sentimental 
about  it.  It  is  a matter  of  plain  common  sense. 

If  you  can  put  a hundred  cents’  worth  of  silver  into  a dollar, 
then  coin  silver:  but  if  that  is  impractical  it  is  because  silver  has 
ceased  to  be  a proper  coinage  metal,  and  in  that  event  it  would 
be  folly  to  coin  it,  because,  while  it  might  benefit  the  few,  it  would 
ruin  the  many. 

^Mr.  Chairman,  the  second  objection  I urge  to  the  substitute  is 
that  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  would,  to  the  extent 
of  the  cfifference  in  intrinsic  value  between  gold  and  silver  dollars, 
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nations  Of  course,  such  a system  or  coinage  wouiu  prompiiy 
drive  a:  1 the  gold  out  of  circulation.  The  people  would  under- 
stand t]  lat  the  silver  dollar,  so  called,  was  really  only  half  a dollar, 
except  Por  the  mere  purpose  of  paying  debts  that  had  been  con- 
tracted on  a gold  basis,  as  the  present  basis  certainly  is.  Piices 
might  ■ )e  inflated  as  they  were  in  times  of  depreciated  currency 
during  the  war,  but  debts  would  be  stationary  and  dischargeable 
in  a cm  rency  only  half  as  valuable  as  that  with  reference  to  which 
they  ha  d been  created.  Though  belonging  myself  to  the  debtor 
class  of  the  people,  I am  utterly  opposed  to  this  and  to  every  other 
form  ol  repudiation,  however  insidious  may  be  its  approaches  or 
ho wev(  r alluring  may  be  its  disguise. 

I hav  B already  alluded  to  the  fact  that  the  inevitable  result  of 
the  pas  sage  of  such  a law  as  the  Senate  proposes  in  the  first  sec- 
tion of  its  substitute  would  be  the  driving  out  of  all  the  gold  cur- 
rency, br  it  could  not  be  retained  when  it  can  at  home  and  abroad 
be  coni  erted  into  that  which  can  perform  double  its  functions  at 
least  ii  I paying  debts.  It  will  be  seen  that  with  the  gold  dollar 
worth  intrinsically  double  as  much  as  a silver  one  it  can  be  used 


